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AMATEURS AND ACTORS, AS THEY 
ARE, AND AS THEY MIGHT BE. 


Cuaprer III. 

The danger of tmitation—mannerism, Copyists in 
tragedy and low comedy. The Amateurs’ hope 
dissipated. F, J. Carter and Jane Lennett. 
Stage Improprteties. 

An amateur cannot be too powerfully 
warned to avoid imitation. The frequent 
witnessing of some performers who have a 
very marked style of delivery, cannot be of 
service to the amateur. It checks the free~ 
dom of his progress, and chains him to a 
particular style before his own ideas have 
had time to work and form a conception of 
character. We never can believe that any 
man can have a natural desire to imitate; 
it is inconsistent with the laws that govern 
ambition. To play as well as any given 
actor—to be as great a favourite with the 
ene a desire impressed with lauda- 

ility; but to follow in his footpath, to 
adopt his voice, gesticulation, and manner, is 
to cripple the energy and deaden the pulse 
that is beating for public approbation. 

There is a wide difference in the term 
imitation, applied to an actor of ability. 
When we use the word in its general sense, 
it implies the taking such a man for a model, 
adopting the general outline of a certain 
original actor. This has been frequently 
said of most of our popular men relative to 
Mr. Macready. But imitation in an un- 
skilled amateur, who has scarcely attempted 
half a dozen parts—one who has not even 
laid the foundation of an actor, is little less 
than contemptuous mouthing, and should 
always be immediately repressed by sibila- 
tions. No man can ever wish to appear to 
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a disadvantage; and surely this, in pre- 
ference to all other means, is the readiest 
of provoking a comparison. 

An actor who has a free unconstrained 
manner is very rarely imitated; it is he who 
regulates all he has to say to a certain 
pitch, commencing with his voice at the 
highest scale at the end of every sen- 
tence; he whose delivery is pedantic or 
pompous; and he who stands at the r # 
wing, and beats all the force of his argument 
into the palm of his hand, but the man 
who is volatile and sparkling, gay, buoyant, 
and frisky, is left alone in his glory. Where 
do we find copyists of Hudson, Charles 
Matthews, or Walter Lacy ? Not in the pro- 
fessional or amateur world. But if we de- 
scend to low comedy we are not so clear in 
that quarter; we see attempts to double 
Buckstone, Keeley, and others we could 
name. And though this is not carried on 
to anything like the extent, asin the case of 
tragic actors, it is attributable to the same 
causes—a sort of mannerism and peculiarity 
of style that is with the actor in all he un- 
dertakes. This operates upon the young 
amateur, imprisons his ideas, and controls 
his conception. Like the hound who has 
been on the wrong scent, he misses the 
game he has been striving after, and his 
labour ends in disappointment; and like the 
child who loses his way in the forest, the 
further he proceeds but increases his diffi- 
culties, till at length he is enclosed in a 
wood that he cannot penetrate, and the 
aerial castle he once had in view, has 


“ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Vanished into thin air.”’ 


But we are desponding, and feeling no 
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consideration for those who, seeing their 
folly, turn round and recover lost time ; 
throw from their mind all impressions made 
by a particular class of performers, and be- 
come the delineators of the author, rather 
than the stereotyped edition of the actor. 
We can call to mind many of our best ama- 
teurs who have suffered from this. About 
twelve or eighteen months since, Mr. F. J. 
Carter, now one of our most talented 
amateurs in the metropolis, was sinking 
into a set, constrained style, and foreshadow- 
ing the injury he might eventually do him- 
self, we strongly urged the Editor to pick 
out for censure those objectionable portions 
of his representation. These we feel bound 
to say, were chiefly in his action and bye- 





play. He soon escaped the danger, and is 
now as free as his best friends could wish. | 
His Adam Brock is equal to the best on the 
stage; while his Othello, Master Walter, 
&c., are among the best things we have ever 
seen in Gough Street. Miss Jane Bennett, 
(known to amateurs as Miss Lansdane) a 


short time after she played Ophelia so | 


favourably, got into such a whining, lamen- 
tation, sort of style, that her Desdemona, 
Juliet, &c. were thoroughly tiresome ; and 
those who augured favourably from her 
debut, despaired, and began to say she would 
never make an actress, But she was re- 
moved from the Amateur sphere, and in the 


time would have ruined her. We should 
quote others, but are anxious not to trespass 
upon that portion of our subject which will 
treat separately on the abilities of all our 
amateurs. 

The only method to make a work perfect 
is, to pay proper attention to every minor 
detail, however trifling. Connected with 
stage representation, there are many trifles 
which amateurs seem entirely to overlook. 


One of the most simple and prevalent of 


these is a want of in-door and cut-door 
propriety. And not only are amateurs to 
be called to account for this, but many pro- 
fessionals at minor theatres. The absurdity 
of a young lady going a long walk without 
a bonnet, in all kinds of weather, is only 
exceeded by a smart young bachelor, polite, 
intelligent, and good looking, entering a 
drawing-room with his hat on, and propos- 
ing, kneeling, and being accepted ; in short, 
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Provinces shook off those trammels that in | 











doing all that constitutes the happiest mo» 
ments of his life, without even attempting 
to uncover. 

“Tue Epiror orf STAGE FAvouRITES,” 
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METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Thursday last the season commenced 
with the favourite opera of Semiramide, 
the cast of which was as follows :— 

Semiramide...............Madlle. Grisi. 

AY8ACE....02000000000000eeMad. Angri. 

AS8UPF ....00 000 00000000000.e5ige Salvatore. 

Td reno... 2.4 .00.00s00000++- Sig. Luigi Mei. 

Or0€.....6.eeseseeeseeeeeeedige Tagliafico. 

Signor Salvatore, the new baritone, was 
suffering from severe hoarseness; it was, 
nevertheless, at once apparent that the 
company has gained a great acquisition in 
securing this gentleman’s services. His 
voice is of a peculiarly rich and mellifiuous 
quality, of extensive range, possesses great 
power and flexibility. His person is ad- 
mirably adapted to the stage, and his acting 
is distinguished by great vigour and intel- 
ligence. The future performances of this 
gentleman, when he has recovered, will 
doubtless, at once establish him in public 
favour. Grisi’s reception was most hearty ; 
the whole house united to cordially wel- 
come back a favourite of so long stand- 
ing: her singing of the first few bars con- 
vinced us that her voice has been refreshed 
by rest from musical duties, and her acting 
in the first scene impressed us with its 

usual vigour. Her admirable concep- 
tion of the character of the Eastern 
Queen has been so often eulogised that 
fresh praise is needless. The performance 
on Thursday was replete with musical 
beauties, and with dramatie points of much 
excellence. The applause bestowed was 
loud and continuous, and fully merited by 
the exertions of the prima donna. Madlle, 
Angri fulfilled the part of Arsace; and 
though the audience was cool at first, 
warmed them up by her magnificent ren- 
dering of the aria, “‘ Eccomi alfine in Babi- 
lonia,” till the plaudits grew loud and 
repeated. Madlle. Angri possesses every 
requisite for the stage; her voice is of 
|immense power and fine quality; her 
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method of singing is most musicianly, her 
phrasing perfect, and her acting full of fire. 
We have seldom seen a more praiseworthy 
performance than her Arsace of Thursday 
evening. We must particularise the ren- 
dering of the duet, ‘‘ Giorno d’Orrore,” a 
prominent beauty of the opera, as almost 
perfect. The voices of Mesdames Grisi and 
Angri combined produced a decided im-- 
pression upon the audience. Signor Tag- 
liafico, as Oroe, testified his usual judgment 
and good taste. Signor Luigi Mei, as 
Idreno, committed innumerable musical 
offences, any one of which would have been 
sufficient to create prejudice against him. 
The orchestra and choruses sustained their 
old reputation; and the appointments of 
the opera are of the same kind which have so 
often called for our unequivocal approba- 
tion. Signor Costa, upon his entrance, 
was greeted with an enthusiastic burst of 
applause, fully justified by his exertions 
in this establishment. 


DRURY LANE, 


The lessee, Mr. Anderson, is managing 
this theatre with great judgment and inde- 
fatigable industry, and is deserving the 
thanks of the play-going public. The 
drama called the Queen of Spades has 
become a decided favourite, and the short 
but excellent one act piece, 4 Morning 
Call, is deservedly so. The spectacle which 
has now been played every night for this 
last month, 4zael the Prodigal, has become 
the talk of the town, and we are exceed- 
ingly pleased to see the house so well 
attended nightly. Mr. Anderson’s benefit 
is announced for Saturday next, on which 
occasion there are to be numerous additions 
to the present attractive performances, 
This being the last opportunity of witness- 
ing the grand spectacle, Azael, previous to 
Easter, we have little doubt the theatre 
will be very fully attended. 


SURREY. 


A drama of powerful interest and pecu- 
liar construction has just been completed by 
Messrs. Morris Barnett and Angus Reach 
for this establishment. The scene is laid 
in Russia, and the most active means are 
being resorted to by the management in 
order that it may be produced at Easter 








with that care aud attention worthy the 
high reputation of its talented authors. 


STANDARD. 


Benefits continue to take place, and in 
the great bulk of cases, extremely well 
attended. On Tuesday last, that of Mr. 
Douglass proved a complete bumper, the 
house being literally crammed in every 
corner—a very fair and just compliment to 
an excellent actor and a most deserving 
gentleman. To-morrow evening (Friday, 
April 11,) a great variety of novel enter- 
tainments are announced for the benefit of 
Mr. Grundy, the well-known and much 
liked box check-taker, whom we sincerely 
trust may be honoured as he usually is, 
with crowded audience af friends and 
patrons. On Monday next the extraor- 
dinary novelty of a Looking Glass Curtain 
will be presented, it is now nearly ready ; 
we understand the expense of this gorgeous 
novelty will be enormous; at present we 
shall not make any reflections upon this 
reflective subject. 


PAVILION, 


Great preparations are making at this 
establishment for the Easter novelties, 
which we understand are to be of unusual 
interest and brilliancy. Little Miss Sarah 
Thorne re-appears on Monday week, in a 
new part written expressly for her, and 
which she will no doubt sustain with her 
accustomed cleverness and grace. Several 
new engagements have been made, with the 
view of strengthening the attraction, and 
there can be no doubt the spring season 
will prove to be one of a very successful 
description. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


P. B.—You can get the “Journal” by eight 
o'clock, on Thursday morning, eithe: at the 
Publishers, or of Strange, Paternoster Row. 


M. M., SHEFFIELD.—We received yours, and 
beg to return our thanks. The last year’s 
volume is complete, with the title page, which 
may be had at 113, Fleet Street. 


T. JamMEsSON.—We have been informed that 
Mis, Warner will go back to Sadler’s Wells. 
W. H. Mancnuester.—The “ Journals” were 
omitted by mistake a fortnight ago, We hope 

you got them safe last week. 
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116 THEATRICA 
An Apmirer or Mr. MAcreavy's Acting.— 
The great tragedian has gone to reside in 
Devonshire. ‘ 


. 


An AMATEUR will see we cannot interfere in | 
the affair; it is a private matter between the 
two parties. 

M, A., Istincron.—Sadlers Wells was a sum- 
mer theatre formerly, and was only open 
from Easter to October. 
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ornament to Drury Lane in genteel comedy. 
Hlow easy and how elegant his manner ! 
There is not a man on the boards with the 
same perfect finish and high breeding. He 
is not so rattling as C. Matthews, but he 
has more substantiality ; the one is like an 
effervescing draught, and the other fine 
port wine. 

Walter Lacy is a man of first rate talent, 








Tom Tuums.—There was a little Dntch boy 
smaller, than Tom Thumb, and only weighed 
26 pounds. He was to be seen in Regent 
Street about three years ago. 

Asuer.—When the farce is played we will 
give our opinion in full. 

An AmMatTeurR.—We cannot be accountable of 
what our friend complains of ; if we thought 
proper we could find the same fault in his 
note to us, 
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MR. VANDENHOFE’S ACTING IN AZAEL, 
WALTER LACY, AND DRURY LANE, 
We have never thought Mr. Vandenhoff 

an actor of absolute genius—for Macready 

himself only just reached that point—but 
that he is a tragedian of great talent there 
is no doubt. Phelps is a more general and 
versatile actor ; but in the high intellectual 
drama he is two or three degrees below 

Vandenhoff. There can be no question, 

then, that on the whole, this performer is 

the first tragic actor alive on the stage. 

Mr. Vandenhoff has faults. He is in the 

habit of dropping his voice at the end of his 

sentences, and he is very heavy and mono- 
tonous in some parts, (and so, indeed, was 

John Kemble), but he has a fine voice—his 

bearing is good—his elocution free from 

mannerism—and in such parts as Reuben, 
in Azael, he is pathetic, natural, and grand. 

Nothing can be better than his delineation 
of strong fatherly love in this drama; and 
throughout he is intense, patriarchal, and 
touching. If Vandenhoff is a first tragedian 
in many parts, Walter Lacy is as great an 


and Drury Lane is very fortunate this 
; season in having his aid, We trust Mr. 
| Anderson will bring forth this fine actor (as 
| well as the Vandenhoffs) frequently. 
BETA. 

Brooke, in Othello, at first, would have 
been a formidable rival to the other actors, 
but alas, he is none now—he is inferior to 
Phelps in some parts. 





THE RIGHT OF ACTORS TO “ GAG,” 
From a Correspondent. 

Hamlet, — Can you play the murder of 
Gonzago? 

Player.—Ay, my lord, 

Hamlet.—We'll have it to-morrow night. 
You could, for a need, study a speech of some 
dozen or sixteen lines, which I would set down 
and insert in’t ; could you not? 

Player.—Ay, my lord, 

We are not at all times disposed to battle 
with the mistaken opinions of our contem- 
poraries, fearing that an opposition is too 
frequently supposed to arise from malice, 
when it springs spontaneous from the source 
of justice; but when we find an error 
promulgated calculated to injure the public 
amusement, we should be greatly wanting 
in our duty, were it suffered to pass without 
a comment of our vast experience. We 
are led to these remarks, by observing in 
a newly-risen paper, an article headed, 
“ Swearing and Gagging of Actors.” The 
writer is quite incensed with the player, 
for daring to put in language of his own, 
and considers it a great infringement. The 
article is evidently written by one unac- 
customed to the stage, and most assuredly 
the provincial boards, otherwise he would 
never have vented such an opinion, but 
acknowledged the utility of an actor’s talent 
in his gift of “‘ gag.” 

We have been watchers of the drama for 
several years, and during the period of our 
scrutiny, we have witnessed a drama over 
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and over again, and at the same time 
perused it in the closet. We have, there- 
fore, had an opportunity of knowing where 
*gae”’ has been introduced, and we aver 
that, on many occasions, the novelty has | 
highly pleased us. 

In a farce, called The Boarding School, 
played some years since, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, three different persons on several 
occasions, sustained the character of the 
Governess’ Boy, (poor Strickland, whose 
talents we so greatly miss—poor David 
Rees, T. F. Matthews). We were enabled 
to hear the alterations in the text, and the 
bits of wit that fell from each were much 
approved of. Upon the Lady Usher de- 
siring him to go, or she would report him 
to the mistress, poor Strickland replied— 

I'll go off without a report.” 


This was well received, and gratified us 
highly. Cooper, of Drury Lane, in playing 
a principal character in Oliver Twist, won 
golden opinions and immense applause, by 
improving the author in the Magistrate’s 
scene, with the words— 


“¢T should never have discovered it.” 


in allusion to Mr. Fang being a gentleman, 

What would the great Wright be without 
his gag? He knows the feeling of the 
Adelphi audience, (as did the late John 
Reeve), much better than the best of 
authors, and does he not frequently laugh 
at his own jokes ? No person could possibly 
quarrel with him. 

When we hear wit we care not whether 
it springs from actor or author ; what one 
forgets the other must “fill in.” How 
frequently does it happen that a playwright 
pens too much, and the pruning knife is 
brought in requisition. We could name a 
hundred instances. The greatest dramatist 
may be in error. Sheridan Knowles, (a 
name we mention with profound respect, ) 
with all his knowledge of the stage, has been 
obliged to “cut down”—nay, more, has 
been compelled to “ gag,” if the renowned 
condemner will have it so. Finding in his 
beautiful play, the Hunchback, that the 
descriptive scene in reference to the tapestry 
would have been too heavy as originally 
written, he was wise enough to draw another 
more brief and impressive. What says our 
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eminent and revered tragedian has conde- 
scended to “ gag,” and gagged in such a 
style as to call forth our heartiest applause. 
In playing Cassius, while the noble Brutus 
is delivering the speech, commencing— 
“Yon have done that already you shall be 
sorry for,”’ 
he turned round several times, with inter- 
ruptions, showing the natural impetuosity 
of the fiery Cassius. This we confess, de- 
lighted us; we beheld the Cassius. Ma- 
cready studied his characters minutely, and 
in doing so, became aware that impatience 
was necessary during the severe rebuke. 
What our divine Bard intended to be acted, 
but did not mention, our retired tragedian 
realized ; now, who shall censure him for 
it? How many plays of Shakespere have 
been adapted to the present day? What 
murder? what ruin? what assassination ! 
Because our audience will not sit patiently 
for six successive hours to hear a tragedy, 
we must forbear to meddle with the poet. 
Must the immortal plays of Shakespere 
descend to the “Tomb of the Capulets,” 
because a few simpletons will not allow him 
to be touched ? We answer, “ No.” Shake- 
spere must live in every age, and he must 
be suited by wise men to the age. Amongst 
the many improvements which we find in 
representing him, we may observe, that no 
Hamlet now appears with his stocking 
down. 

*¢ A eustom more honored i’ the breach 

‘Than the observance,” 

We have as much reverence for the undying 
bard as the writer has, but 


‘*Those who please to live must live to please.” 


And it appears that the simple word ‘damn’ 
annoys the sensitive writer, it offends his 
ears polite. Wedon’t know the gentleman, 
but we would wager that this preacher of 
morality is accustomed to more disgraceful 
words than damn, aye, and utters them too 
in the presence (if he possesses them) of his 
wife and children, He will, no doubt, 
presently recommend the legs of the chairs 
and tables, which are brought upon the 
stage, to wear trowsers, for fear of offending 
the ladies’ eyes. Bah! the ladies detest 
mock-modest spoonies, Shakespere says, 
there is much virtue in an if, and we con- 








opponent to this? Macready, our late 


tend there is much power in a damn. The 
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late David Rees, by his quaint manner of 
uttering this diabolical blasphemy, used to 
set the Haymarket in a roar. Now, sup- 
pose a comic man is in conversation with a 
chere amie, and his wife happens to “ pop 
in” at the very moment, and discover his 
amour, if the actor merely exclaims “ I’m 
in a fix!” it falls upon the ear as nothing, 
but if he more naturally and powerfully 
expresses it, by saying, “* Damn it, I’m ina 
pretty fix,” his confusion is at once apparent, 
and the risibility of the audience excited. 
That which may be said in a drawing-room 
—that which comes from impulse of the 
best of man, can never offend the stage. 
This partizan of original texts has a great 
desire for actors to adhere to the lines of 
Shakespere, and here we perfectly agree 
with him, as far as regards the versions 
which Macready represented ; but does he 
overlook the offensive parts of the poet’s 
plays ? or does he exclaim— 
“That in the Captain’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the Soldier is flat blasphemy.” 
If he has ever perused Shakespere, he must 
have observed in Othello— 
*¢ Death and damnation, oh! 
Be sure you prove my love a whore,” 
In Macbeth, 
“It is the bloody business—” 
and many other words which we confess 
are unsuited for the present day, however 
they might have been relished at the time 
of “‘ good Queen Bess.” 

Now, shall the judicious actor retain 
these coarse expressions, or shall he substi- 
sture more pleasant ones? We say, “ gag” 
new ones more suited to the 

* Age and body of the time,” 
wherever you can with wisdom do so. The 
text also of Bourcicault he recommends the 
actor not to alter. Has he seen Love ina 
Maze? if he has, it does somewhat amaze 
us that he admires his style, since our old 
friend Keeley, in the play referred to, 
swears considerably. We are not offended 
with the little man, being too well pleased 
with his efforts, but we merely bring it 
forth, to show the writer knows little of his 
subject, or does he 

“Strain at a gnat and swallow a camel?” 


Ile praises Shakespere, he eulogizes Bour- 
cicault, and we have proved that both can 
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swear, and yet the actor, who is labouring 
to please millions must omit a simple 
“damn” whenever he can raise a laugh 
thereby. 

“ Do’st thou think because thou art virtuous 
there shall be no more cakes and ale? Yes, by 
St. Ann; and ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth 
too.” 

We recommend actors to be if possible, 
letter..perfect in the author’s text, and where 
they can, improve it (except Shakespere and 
the great poets, save in those expressions 
already pointed out), not to be backward 
from any false delicacy—they have an au- 
dience to please, a fame to acquire, and if 
they perceive honorable means of doing so, 
they have an undoubted privilege to seize 
them. Such “ gag” as we hear in She 
Stoops to Conquer. 

Diggory.—What do you intend to do? 

Servant —Nothing. 

Diggory.—Well, I'll help you to do it. 

Will always be acceptable. In conclusion 
we must observe, that we have no ill-feeling 
towards the writer, on the contrary, if he 
has entertained an opinion however erro- 
neous, and has interest enough to obtain its 
publication, he has an unquestionable right 
to avail himself of it ; but being aware that 
such ideas are calculated to injure the pro- 
fession if acted upon, we have lost no 
time in acquainting your readers of their 
ineffable folly. We will not apply the 
bitter terms to him which he has dared to 
raise against the actors. We will not say 
that he has not a second idea under his hair, 
(perhaps he never wore the low-comedy 
wig) but we would recommend him to cor- 
rect his abuse, and to know that the mean- 
est actor is a talented man, and before he 
can obtain a footing on the public stage, he 
must have more than a second idea. The 
gentleman we conceive to be a butcher, 
judging from his language, as Hector Timid 
fancies that Wiseman is a tailor, when he 
threatens to measure him—‘ Substantial 
Beef ’—* Veal ”—* Dead Calf””—“ Minc- 
ed Veal” and other classical phrases ex- 
tracted from the cookery book occur in the 
space allotted to him— 

“ Repair thy wit good youth or it will fall 

To cureless ruin.”’ 
For no right-minded person will explain 
‘¢A Daniel's come to judgment.” 
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CATALANI 


AND JENNY LIND. 
There is a striking parallel in the history 
of these two renowned songstresses, it is this 
—that while both undoubtedly owe the 
foundation of their fame to the magic of 
their voice, they are both alike indebted to 
characteristics totally unconnected with their 
magnificent powers of vocalization for the 
strength and wide-spreading nature of that 
fame. The effect which Madame Catalani 
produced on the English public during her 
brilliant career in this country was not solely 
that of a great artiste, or of a charming 
woman. By her sympathy in the feeling 
of loyalty which the nation bore for their 
sovereign, and antipathy to Napoleon, she 
won many a heart. This influence was 
never more perceptable than at the moment 
of public depression produced by some new 
conquest of Napoleon’s, when she would 
come to the footlights and sing ‘ God save 
the King,” or “ Rule Britannia.” When 
her magnificent voice was launched upon 
the thrilling multitude, they would rise and 
make the house resound again and again 
with the thunders of their applause. She 
sang with the intense feeling of her soul, 
and the charm of loyalty was irresistible. 
Jenny Lind’s lot has been cast in happier 
times, the sympathetic chain with which she 
binds the admiration her voice evokes is 
charity. By her sympathy with the lowly, 
the sick, and the destitute, she has won 
many a heart that never had an opportunity 
of feeling the charm of her witching voice. 
Hundreds who never yet have listened to 
that voice, and who never will, are feeling 
the influence of her benificence, and breath- 
ing blessings on her head. And when that 
voice is gone, and never more can charm 
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NEWCASTLE UPON TyNnE.—Mrs. Mowatt, the 
American actress appears here to night (Monday 
April 7th) in the play of her own writing, en- 
titled Armand, formerly acted at the Marylebone. 
The constant variety of entertainments provided 
by the manager, Mr. E. D, Davies, deserves the 
warmest commendation. 


PREPARATIONS FOR EASTER. 


At Drury Lane, Schiller’s magnificent play 
of The Robbers is in preparation; also, a new 
divertisement, in which the fascinating Victorine 
Legrain will dance La Manola d’ Espagnol. 


At the Haymarket, a new burlesque by the 
brothers Brough, 


At the Lyceum, Mr. Planche will bring for- 
ward an extravaganza of the King Charming 
school. 


At the Olympic, the author of ‘‘ Diogenes,’ 
Mr. T. P. Taylor, has a new entertainment, in- 
terspersed with parodies, 

At the Adelphi, Albert Sniith will oblige with 
a specimen of his fastness, 


Astley’s will be made extra attractive by 
the production of anew equestrian spectacle, 
by Rodwell. 


The Surrey will re-open with a new Russian 
Drama, in which Creswick will—and Miss 
Cooper will not—perform, The pantomime will 
be revived, 


The Wells will be enlivened by the fortunate 
return of Mrs, Warner, Several of the early 
members of the compdny will return, There is 
no person so well suited to a Wells audience as 
Mrs, Warner. Miss Glyn’s style was too novel, 
Miss Addison’s too spasmodic, and Miss Cooper 
was never properly appreciated, 


The Victoria will produce three’ new pieces, 


The Queen’s one new, and continue the spec- 
tacle of Avizal. 


The Pavilion, a new drama; ditto, the Stan- 
dard ; and ditto, the City of London, 


























the children of earth with its spirit’s breath- 
ing, she will live among us still in many a 
noble institution for succouring weak hu- 
manity. 





PROVINCIAL. 


SparpinG.—Mr. John Donglass having just 
concluded a most successful season here, has 
removed with his company to Grantham, at 
which town the spring theatrical campaign 
cammences this week, 


WREXHAM.—THE season commences on Eas- 
ter Monday, under the direction of Mr. G, P. 
Laurence. 


OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX. 





ALBERT SMITH has completed his burlesque, 
which will be produced at the Adelphi Theatre 
on Easter Monday. The subject is excellent. 


Miss GLyn.—It is reported this lady is en- 
gaged at the Haymarket Theatre. 


Mr. ANDERSON, the Wizard of the North, 
will commence his entertainment at St. James’s 
Theatre, on Easter Monday, 


Mr, Apams pays his annual visit to the me- 
tropolis in Passion week, and will exhibit his 


Orrery, and give his lecture on astronomy, at 
the Haymarket Theatre. 
‘ 
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Mr. Hupson and Anna THILLON have en- 
gaged the Adelphi, and Mr. Henry Russell the 
Olympic, for Passion week, 


Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytron’s new play 
will be performed by the amateurs at Devon- 
shire House, by permission of the Duke of 
Devonshire, It is being got up in splendid 
style, The proceeds will be appropriated to a 
fund for building the almshouses, on a piece of 
ground given by Sir Lytton, for the reception 
of decayed literary men, who may from mis- 
fortune become reduced in circumstances. 





Drury LAne.—M1. Benton, whose civility 
and tefficiency at the free list of this establish- 
ment is acknowledged by all who come in con- 
tact with him, has announced his. benefit for 
Friday evening next, when the attractive spec- 
tacle of Azael will be performed, in addition 
to other varied novelties, 


Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Madlle, Alagmo, 
M. Massold, and Signor Colletti have arrived in 
London; they will appear previous to the 
Easter Holidays. 


Miss Cooper announces a very attractive 
entertainment on the occasion of her benefit, 
which takes place at the Surrey Theatre, on 
Friday next. 


SADLERs WELLS will be opened on Easter 
Monday. The interior of the house will be re- 
decorated, and many new names added to the 
company. 


PREROGATIVE CourRT,*Docrors’ Commons, 
Before Sir Herbert Jenner Fust.—The case with 
regard tothe will of the late Mr. Osbaldiston, 
has now been settled in favor of Miss Vincent— 
the last will being pronounced forged. This 
lady is also sole executrix. The costs of the 
proceedings were ordered to be paid out of the 
estate, 


AMERICAN THEATRICALS, 


Broapway,—Julia Bennett has been playing 
in the comedy of The Housekeeper, and appears 
to have been in her element in it, as she quite 
captivated her audience, 


Bowery.—Hamblin’s personation of Shak- 
sperian characters has gained him great ap- 
plause. He is a remarkable man for his years, 
and never fails to attract. 


NATIONAL.—Mr, Purdy is keeping up a series 
of novelties ; great preparations are making for 
the production, on a grand’ scale, of a new 
drama founded on the revolution, called Harry 
Burnham, 


BrovGuam’s.—The original Toots, Mr. Ray- 
mond, is among the people of Dombey and Son, 
at this house, aud is as great in the character as 
ever, 





Burton'’s—The legitimate drama is continued 
with an occasional intermission. Town and 
Country, David Copperfleld, The World’s Fair, and 
Rough Diamond have been catered to the patrons 
of this small but agreeable place of recreation. 


Mdll. Tournaire has been charming the lovers 
of equestrianism by her inimitable performances, 


We learn by the Picayune, that the New 
Orleans Theatre is in a flourishing condition, 
and that the Jenny Lind matiia is still raging 
strong as ever, Barnum has presented Father 
Matthew with a cheque for 500 dollars, 


Kate and Ellen Bateman have been engaged 
by Mr. Barnum to proceed at an early period 
to England to exhibit their wonderful dramatic 
talents ; they will play before the Queen. They 
are guaranteed 20,000-dollars for the first year, 
clear of expenses, which are to be paid by Mr. 
Barnum, and for two years 50,000 dollars = Mr. 
Barnum expects to realize another snug fortnne 
by them. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








CASINO DE VENISE, 218, High Holborn, 
This magnificent BALL ROOM, the largest and 
the best ventilated in London, OPEN EVERY 
EVENING.—During the week, Mr. W. M. 
Packer’s grand band will perform ‘‘ The Hum- 
ming Bird Waltzes,” ‘The Queen’s Schot- 
tische,” “ The Loving,” “Angelina,” and “ War 
Polkas,’’ and ‘Albany Galop.’ M.C.’s. Messrs. 
Giovanelli, Wood, and Taylor,—Open at _half- 
past seven, close at twelve. Admission 1s. 





HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN 
in full costume,—The Hallof Kings! Magnifi- 
cent Decorations!—'The rooms have been 
enlarged, in honour of the Exhibition, to double 
their original size, the most timid need not fear 
visiting the promenade with their families, 
being sure to find ample space and good ven- 
tilation, Open from eleven till six, and from 
seven till ten.—Admittance, 1!s,; Napoleon 
room and chamber of horrors, 6d.—MADAME 
TUSSAUD and SON’S, Bazaar, Baker-street, 
Portman-square. 
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